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of steppe and swamp put under cultivation by armies
of workmen transported two, three and even five thou-
sand miles for the purpose. Those who stayed behind
have had their regimen of life completely changed.
They have submitted to the taking of their Sundays
(the great majority in spite of deep-seated religious
habits) and the substitution of other days of rest in
order that the work of industrialization might go on
uninterruptedly. They have allowed their habits of
rest, amusement, sleep to be changed, transposed by
the introduction into many industries of the twenty-
four-hour day, which requires the employes of these
industries to alternate regularly between day and night
work. They have been trained to disregard the sea-
sons and construction work in open, unprotected coun-
try is carried on in the rnidst of Arctic winter. Opposi-
tion to this programme is a political offence.
Here and there workmen speak sententiously about
the "vlast," the authorities. Yet there is nothing either
poignant or concrete in their grumbling. It is merely
the expression of a vague desire that things might
take a turn for the better a little more quickly and
the load on their backs be lightened. There is no acid
in their complaints, no political significance. From the
factory workers, from the cities generally, the Soviet
rulers have nothing to fear.
Yet there is chaos in Russia and the atmosphere is
electric with the dread of failure. It is among the
leaders that the fear of disaster to the governments